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Vorume III. 


|not imagine,” he adds, “that I overdo in my character of 
Benjamin Franklin, for I am rather short in it.” When 
the scientific world began to investigate the wonders of 
electricity, Franklin excelled all observers in the marvel- 
lous simplicity and lucid exposition of his experiments, 
and in the admirable sagacity with which he elicited from 
them the laws which they illustrated. It was he who first 
suggested the explanation of thunder gusts and the northern 
lights on electrical principles ; and, in the sammer of 1752, 
going out into the fields, with no instrument but a kite, no 
companion but his son, established his theory, by obtaining 
a line of connection with a thunder cloud. Nor did he cease 
till he had made the lightning a household pastime, taught 
the family to catch the subtle fluid in its inconceivably rapid 
leaps between the earth and the sky, and compelled it to give 
warning of its passage by the harmless ringing of bells. 
With placid tranquillity, Benjamin Franklin looked quietly 
and deeply into the secrets of nature. His clear understand- 
ing was never perverted by passion, or corrupted by the 
pride of theory. The son of a rigid Calvinist, the grandson 
of a tolerant Quaker, he had from boyhood been familiar not 
only with theological subtilties, but with a catholic respect 
for freedom of mind. Skeptical of tradition as the basis of 
faith, he respected reason, rather than authority ; and, after 
a momentary lapse into fatalism, escaping from the mazes 
of fixed decrees and free will, he gained, with increasing 
years, an increasing trust in the over-ruling providence of 
God. Adhering to none “ of all the religions” in the colon- 
ies, he yet devoutly, though without form, adhered to reli- 
gion. But though famous as a disputant, and having a 
natural aptitude for metaphysics, he obeyed the tendency of 
his age, and sought by observation to win an insight into 
the mysteries of being. Loving truth, withont prejudice 
and without bias, he discerned intuitively the identity of the 
laws of nature with those of which humanity is conscious ; 
so that his mind was like a mirror, in which the universe, 
as it reflected itself, revealed her laws. He was free from 
mysticism, even to fault. His morality, repudiating ascetic 
severities, and the system which enjoins them, was indulgent 
to appetites, of which he abhorred the sway ; but his affec- 
tiong,were of a calm intensity : in all his career, the love of 
man gained the mastery over personal interest. He had not 
the imagination which inspires the bard or kindles the orator; 
but an exquisite propriety, parsimonious of ornament, gave 
ease of expression and graceful simplicity even to his most 
careless writings. In life, also, his tastes were delicate. 
Indifferent to the pleasures of the table, he relished the de- 
lights of music and harmony, of which he enlarged the in- 
struments. His blandness of temper and modesty, the be- 
nignity of his manners, made him the delight of intelligent 
society ; and, with healthy cheerfulness, he derived pleas- 
ure from books, from philosophy, from conversation — now 
calmly administering consolation to the sorrower, now in- 
dulging in the expression of light-hearted gayety. In his 
intercourse, the universality of his perceptions bore, perhaps, 
the character of humor; while he clearly discerned the con- 
trast between the grandeur of the universe and the feeble- 
ness of man, a serene benevolence saved him from contempt 
of his race, or disgust at its toils. To superficial observers 
he might have seemed as an alien from speculative truth, 
limiting himself to the world of senses ; and yet, in study, 
and among men, his mind always sought, with unaffected 
simplicity, to discover and apply the general principles by 
which nature .and affairs are controlled—now deducing 
from the theory of caloric improvements in fireplaces and 
lanterns, and now advancing human freedom by firm induc- 
tions from the inalienable rights of man. Never professing 
enthusiasm, never making a parade of sentiment, his practi- 
cal wisdom was sometimes mistaken for the offspring of sel- 
fish prudence; yet his hope was steadfast, like that hope 
which rests on the Rock of Ages, and his conduct was as 
unerring as though the light that led him was a light from 
















































CHARACTER OF FRANKLIN. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT. 








In Boston, indeed, where the pulpit had marshalled Qua- 
kers and witches to the gallows, one newspaper, the New 
England Courant, the fourth American periodical, was estab- 
lished, as an organ of independent opinion, by James Frank- 
lin. Its temporary success was advanced by Benjamin, his 
brother and apprentice, a boy of fifteen, who wrote pieces 
for its humble columns, worked in composing the types, as 
well as in printing off the sheets; and himself, as carrier, 
distributed the papers to the customers. The little sheet 
satirized hypocrisy, and spoke of religious knaves as of all 
knaves the worst. This was described as tending ‘to abuse 
the ministers of religion in a manner which was intolerable.” 
“Tcan well remember,” writes Increase Mather, then more 
than fourscore years of age, ‘‘ when the civil government 
would have yaken an effectual course to suppress such a 
cursed libel.” In July of the same year, a resolve passed 
the council, appointing a censor for the press of James Frank- 
lin; but the house refused its concurrence. The ministers 
persevered ; and, in January, 1723, a committee of inquiry 
was raised by the legislature. Benjamin Franklin, being 
examined, escaped with an admonition; James, the pub- 
lisher, refusing to discover the author of the offence, was 
kept in jail for a month ; his paper was censured as reflect- 
ing injuriously on the reverend ministers of the gospel; and, 
by vote of the house and council, he was forbidden to print 
it, “except it be first supervised.” 

Vexed at the arbitrary proceedings of the assembly ; wil- 
lin to escape from a town where good people pointed with 
horror at his freedom; indignant, also, at the tyranny of a 
brother, who, as a passionate master, often beat his appren- 
tice, — Benjamin Franklin, then but seventeen years old, 
sailed clandestinely for New York; and, finding there no 
employment, crossed to Amboy ; went on foot to the Dela- 
ware ; for want of wind, rowed in a boat from Burlington to 
Philadelphia; and, bearing marks of his labor at the oar, 
weary, hungry, having for his whole stock of cash a single 
dollar, the runaway apprentice — greatest of the sons of New 
England of that generation, the humble pupil of the free 
schools of Boston, rich in the boundless hope of youth and 
the unconscious power of genius, which modesty adorned — 
stepped on shore.to seek food, occupation, shelter and fortane. 

On the deep foundations of sobriety, frugality and indus- 
try, the young journeyman built his fortunes and fame; and 
he soon came to have a printing office of his own. Toiling 
early and late, with his own hands he set types and worked 
at the press; with his own hands would trundle to the office 
in a wheelbarrow the reams of paper which he was to use. 
His ingenuity was such, he could form letters, make types 
and wood cuts, and engrave vignettes in copper. The as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania respected his merit, and chose him 
its printer. He planned a newspaper; and, when he be- 
came its proprietor and editor, he fearlessly defended abso- 
lute freedom of thought and speech, and the inalienable power 
of the people. Desirous of advancing education, he planned 
improvements in the schools of Philadelphia ; he invented 
the system of subscription libraries, and laid the foundation 
of one that was long the most considerable library in Amer- 
ica ; he concerted the establishment of an academy, which 
has ripened into a university ; he saw the benefit of union 
in the pursuit of science, and founded a philosophical society 
for its advancement. The intelligent and highly cultivated 
Logan bore testimony to his merits before they had barst 
upon the world: — “Our most ingenious printer has the clear- 
est understanding, with extreme modesty. He is certainly 
an extraordinary man,” —“ of a singularly good judgment, 
but of equal modesty,” —“ excellent, yet humble.” “Do 
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heaven. He never anticipated action by theories of self- 
sacrificing virtue ; and yet, in the moments Of intefse ac- 
tivity, he, from the highest abodes of ideal truth, brought 
down and applied to the affairs of life the sublimest princi- 
ples of goodness, as noiselessly and unostentatiously as be- 
came the man who, with a kite and hempen string, drew 
the lightning from the skies. He separated himself so little 
from his age, that he has been called the representative of 
materialism; and yet, when he thought on religion, his 
mind passed beyond reliance on sects to faith in God ; when 
he wrote on politics, he founded the freedom of his country 
on principles that know no change ; when he turned an ob- 
serving eye on nature, he passed always from the effect to 
the cause, from individual appearances to universal laws; 
when he reflected on history, his philosophic mind found 
gladness and repose in the clear anticipation of the progress 
of humanity. 





Ovrigtwal Tales. 
‘THE ORPHANS. 


A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 











[conctupepD.] 

Some days had elapsed after the arrival of Charles and his 
friend, and Gilbert had not yet seen the little cottage girl, of 
whom he heardso much,—for Charles did not attempt to 
conceal his fa¥ofable opinion of her,—when in a lonely 
ramble he happened to pass the cottage. Emily was seated 
in the little arbor when he approached, but at sight of him 
she uttered @ shriek, and sprang towards him. Judge of his 
surprise, when he recognized in her his own cousin. During 
his visity.hé had heard her spoken of-enly.gs the “ jittle cot- 


tage girl,” and had therefore remained in ignorance of her 


jrealname. Their surprise and pleasure was mutual; bat 


the pleasure of Emily was but imperfectly realized, till par- 
ticipated by her mother, whom she hastened to inform. An 
explanation of this strange meeting was now demanded, 
which gan be given in a few words. Gilbert was aware of 
the failure and death of his ancle, but ignorant of his aunt’s 
removal hither; and she also was ignorant of his Visit in 
the neighborhood. Other pleasing intelligence yet awaited 
him : — his parents were soon expected ; for, at the height 
of his aunt’s disorder, Emily had written them, reqaesting 
their immediate presence. Mrs. Colville was sister to the 
mother of Gilbert, and had formerly resided near them ; 
consequently, from the intimacy of the two cousins, their 
affection for each other was little less than that of brother 
and sister. Their pleasure at meeting was therefore un- 
bounded, and as Mrs. Colville was now considered out of 
danger, it was unalloyed. 

He hastened to impart the intelligence to his friends, who 
were no less pleased than surprised. Charles was partica- 
larly gratified by this discovery, as it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to learn much of the early history of Emily. 

Gilbert now waited with impatience for the arrival of his 
parents, which was ended on the following day by their ap- 
pearance. He was the first to discover their approach, and 
welcome them, to their great surprise, as they believed him 
at college. But when they learned that he came thither to 
spend the vacation with a friend, their astonishment was 
changed to pleasure — which was in no way diminished by 
finding their sister out of danger. Before they separated for 
the night, Mr. Chandier inquired of his son, at whose house 
he was visiting, and when informed he seemed somewhat 
surprised, and made some inquiries concerning Mr. Grey, 
for which Gilbert could not account. When he arose to 
leave, he requested him to wait for a moment; and taking 
from his pocket a paper and pencil, wrote a few lines, which 
he requested Gilbert to hand to Mr. Grey. He complied 
with the request, wondering not. little what bis father’s 
business could be with an entire:stfanger ; and the cafiosity 
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of Mr. Grey equalled his, when he read the following words : 
“ The father of Gilbert Chandler requests a private interview 
with Mr. Grey to-morrow at fine o’clock, if he is not other- 
wise engaged.” Mr. Grey returned an answer in the morn- 
ing, saying it would afford him pleasure to wait on the 
father of his young friend, and retired to his library, leaving 
orders with the servant to conduct him thither immediately 
on his arrival. 

At the appointed hour he appeared. On his entering the 
room, Mr. Grey started involuntarily from his chair; but 
recollecting himself, he received him with politeness, and 
requested him to be seated. But he was too much confused 
to say more; and for some moments both remained silent, 
the eyes of Mr. Grey intently fixed upon the stranger, who 
showed not the least impatience at the severe scrutiny. At 
length Mr. Grey partially recovered himself, and apologized 
for his impoliteness, by saying that his appearance reminded 
him sensibly of a dear friend of whom death deprived him 
many years since, “and had I not,” said he, “been with him 
in his last moments, I should be tempted to believe he was 
now before me.” 

“ The name of that friend?” inquired Mr. Chandler. 

‘Oscar Waldron.” 

“ Then you do indeed behold him before you.” 

We will not attempt to describe the meeting ; suffice it to 
say, that time had in no degree diminished their affection for 
each other. As soon as their feelings would allow, Mr. Grey 
requested an explanation, “for,’’ continued he, “I can hardly 
credit my own senses. Surely, [ saw my friend fall in the 
field of battle, and was by his side in his last moments. How 
then ean it be? You, too, the father of Gilbert Chandler?” 

“ Patience,” exclaimed Mr. Waldron, for so we must now 
call him — “and I will explain all. You did indeed see me 
fall in the field of battle, and were by my side in what you 
deemed my last moments; but death was at that time cheated 
of his prey. I only swooned, and on my recovery found 
myself in the cottage of a kind old man, who had visited the 
battle ground for the purpose of succoring the wounded, and 
who, perceiving life in me, had conveyed me to his dwelling. 
I remained there some weeks before I was able to leave my 
bed. When I did I was extremely weak, and the anxiety 1 
suffered for my poor wife rendered my recovery much 
slower. One day taking up a paper which lay on the table, 
my eye fell on a paragraph announcing the death of my wife! 





and my son. This intelligence again reduced me to the 
brink of the grave, and it was many weeks eré I recovered. 
When I did, knowing I had nothing to bind me to my for- 
mer home, I determined never more to return to it. 

«T left the cottage of the good old man who had so kindly 
preserved my life, and wandered 1 knew not whither. After: 
many wanderings, of which my disturbed intellect getained 
few definite recollections, I found myself in a pleasant valley 
in South Carolina, the beauty of which attracted my atten- 
tion, and I determined to tarry awhile, amid its delightful 
scenes. Having no object in view but to escape from rt 
remembrance of sorrow, and wishing to escape every thing) 
which would remind me of former happiness, I determined 
to change my name, and have since been known by that of 
Chandler. I became an inmate of a family which conimall 
of the husband, wife, and two daughters, the eldest of which 
reminded me, on first acquaintance, of my deceased wife, 
which induced me to spend much of my time in her society. 
She was unacquainted with the cause of my grief, for I men- 
tioned it to no one; but she saw that I was unhappy, and 
by many little attentions sought to divert my, mind from its 
secret grief. Her soothing kindness won my confidence, and 
I disclosed to her my misfortunes. Her sympathy and art- 
lessness in time won my affections, and I married her. By 
her [ have one son; he is now with you. Her sister mar- 
ried a wealthy merchant, who was unfortunate, and died, 
leaving his widow and one child, who are now your neigh- 
bors. The illness of Mrs. Colville summoned me to this 
place, where I learned from my son of your near residence 
and hospitality. My surprise at seeing him was great, and 
still greater when I learned that he was the guest of my 
early friend. And now tell me of the last moments of my 
wife and child; of my dear Julia, and innocent, manly 
Charles.” 

“Can it be possible,” exclaimed Mr. Grey, “ that you are 
ignorant of the-existence of Charles? He lives, and is now 
under my roof.” 

* How ? what say you? it cannot be; can my dear Charles 
live? Have I indeed such blissful intelligence? Speak! de- 
ceive me not.” 























||tion ; and it expressed far more than her tongue, for that re- 


\||had been informed of all she would communicate. 
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He does indeed how; and is not unworthy of his father ; 3|| Waldron —for Mr. Grey had insisted on their bidhining his 
but compose yourself. I have yet more to tell you, which||guests— and Miss Colville, whose mother had so far recov- 
must be equally surprising, since you are ignorant of the|jered as to dispense with her attendance for the evening, as 
existence of Charles.” one of the neighbors had kindly offered to sit with her. 

“Speak, oh, speak!” exclaimed he, in breathless anxiety. || Harry entered, went through an introduction, congratulated 

“ You have a daughter, too, the exact counterpart of her|/Mr. Waldron upon his happy restoration to his family and 
mother.” friends, and Charles and Gilbert upon their consequent re- 

“How have I been deceived! Surely I read the account|/lationship, with his usual ease and grace, and before the 
of the death of my son, together with my wife.” evening closed had made so favorable an impression upon 

“ You did, indeed ; but it was one but a few days old —of the mind of Mr. Waldron that he would have found it no 
the same age of your daughter.” very difficult task to gain his consent, even upon so limited 

“ Ah! what happiness has been reserved forme! Where|/an acquaintance. After he had ‘eft them for the evening, 
are my children? show them to me, that I may be convinced||Mr. Waldron, turning to Mr. Grey, inquired who was this 
I hear aright ; for I fear there is some illusion. So much|| young gentleman that appeared on such intimate terms with 
happiness cannot be mine.” his family ? 

“Remain here while I carry the strange tidings to them,”|/  “ One,”’ returned Mr. Grey, “who, had you deferred your 
returned Mr. Grey, as he left the room. visit a week or two longer, had been numbered among your 

We will not attempt to analyze the feelings of Mr. Wal-||children, and afforded me the pleasure of introducing him 
dron, at this moment, neither those of his children when in-/| him as your son.” 
formed of this unexpected relationship. Suffice it to say.|| “Is it possible, then, that the authority I was but now 
that past misfortunes were forgotten or amply atoned for by] priding myself of possessing over my daughter is so soon to 
the happiness now experienced. be relinquished to another? © Helen, is this to be the case ? ”’ 

He loved not Charles the less for so long believing him}|  “ With your consent,” returned she, blushing. 
dead, or his daughter the less for remaining ignorant of her|| “ Well, I must stipulate that with yourself you bestow not 
existence. He saw in her a strong resemblance to the wife|| your whole heart upon him, but reserve a portion for me. I 
of his youth, and he loved her for that resemblance, which/| would not lose my authority and your affection so soon upon 
recalled so many mournful yet pleasing recollections. His||coming in possession.” 
children beheld in him that father whose memory they had|} “I think her whole heart would be but a poor compensation 
been taught to revere. for such an encumbrance as herself,” said the lively Juliet. 

Gilbert, too, was no less surprised than delighted by the|| “True, but whose torment do you intend to become?” 
discovery. That friend who since their first acquaintanee|| ‘That is undecided.” 
he had loved with a brother’s fervent love, was indeed his|| ‘ Allow me, then, to decide it at once,’’ said her father, — 
brother! and that father, whose death he had so often united||‘ with the consent of all parties —by bestowing her upon 
with Charles in deploring, was no other than his own. Gilbert ; for Charles, I see, is determined to be encumbered 

The inmates of the cottage were soon informed of this|| with no other than our pretty Emily.” 
happy discovery. Mrs. Waldron received the children of|| ‘Could I hope to gain the consent of all parties, I should 
her husband with real pleasure, and united with him in re-;|be but too happy to possess such a torment,” said Gilbert ; 
turning thanks to that being who had so kindly yet myste-|| “and would pleading avail aught in gaining that consent, 
riously dealt with them. Helen waited with no little impa-||she should be mine.” 
tience for the appearance of Harry Ellis, that he also might|} “ You have the free consent of her parents, and doubtless 
join with them in rejoicing at this happy meeting. He did|| your eloquence can obtain hers.” 
not appear till near twilight. She saw him approaching,||} ‘Can I hope so mach from your Clemeneyy Miss Grey ?” 
and stole out to be the first to communicate the joyful tidings.||said he, advancing towards her. 

She met him in the avenue, her face beaming with anima-|} “TI was taught to make the will of my parents my own,” 
said she. 

“Then you will sacrifice your own will to ours?” said 
her father, quickly. 

She nodded assent. 

“Then am I rid of my last encumbrance, and hesitate not 
to bestow it upon you, Gilbert.” 

“It shall be duly prized by me.” 


Harry instantly relieved her, for he 
He led 
her to a little arbor near by, and requested her to be seated. 

‘“ How thankful ought we to be,” said Harry, “to Him 
who has so kindly preserved the life of your dear father, and 


so mysteriously ordered events as to produce this happy 
meeting. But for the illness of Mrs. Colville, which we all|} The evening was far advanced when they separated ; but 


considered a great affliction, it had not been effected. When || not till Gilbert had sought and gained the free consent of 
we stood by her bedside, and united in deploring her mis-|| Juliet, to the proposition of her father. 
fortunes, we deemed not they would be productive of the|} The nuptials of Mr. Ellis and Helen were to take place on 
greatest blessings we ever received.” the ensuing week, and preparations were now making for 
“True,” answered Helen, “ yet I would the discovery had||their celebration. On the evening preceding the appointed 
been effected through some other means than the suffering!|day, Charles placed in the hands of his father papers putting 
of this excellent woman. The pleasure derived from wit-|/him in possession of his forme: property, with interest. He 
nessing the happiness of others, seems but a poor compen-|/had claimed and received possession of it, as his father’s 
sation for weeks of pain and anguish; and Emily, too, de-|jheir, intending to share it equally with his sister; but since 
served a better reward for days and nights of incessant toil.’’||the discovery of his father, he had had it transferred to him, 
“T trust she will, ere long, receive a better ; will she con-||not even reserving the house which he had received as a 
sent to the earnest wish of your brother? He seems to take|| present from Mr. Grey. Mr. Waldron was overwhelmed 
no common interest in her.” with gratitude at the continued manifestations of divine 
‘No one who has the pleasure of hnoten her can do||goodness. He could hardly find words to demand an expla- 
otherwise,” returned Helen. ‘I should be happy to see herj/nation. Charles handed him the papers received from his 
the bride of my brother, for she is deserving of one as good|/mother, which he perused with many tears. 
and noble as himself.”’. “ Oh, Charles, you know not the superior qualities of your 
“Ah, Helen! ever the same. What course shall I take|}mother; and never did I fully realize them till deprived of 
to win to myself a part of that affection you so bountifully|/her. I loved her as fondly as man could love; yet I did not 
bestow upon your brother?” realize half her worth. The same calm benignity, decision 
‘ Be assured my affection for him in no way interferes||and nobleness which characterized her whole life, is apparent 
with that which is your due. You are already possessed of||in this letter. What calmness, yet real.affection, it displays. 
as Jarge a portion as you deserve,” returned she, smiling. Helen seems to inherit many of her mother’s virtues, and it 
“I trast I shall soon have a right to demand more, if that||affords me real pleasure to witness their development. I 
newly found father of yours does not see fit to exert his|/can never think of leaving my children again, after my af- 
parental authority to prevent it. I almost wish he had not||fairs are so arranged as to admit of my bidding a final adieu 
appeared till that right was mine; I should at least have||tothe South. The worthy parents of my wife are no more. 
avoided the disagreeable task of asking his consent.” Her sister, who is her nearest relative, is with you; conse- 
“You will not have the opportunity of performing that||quently she can have nothing to bind her to her native place 
disagreeable task, if you spend your time here.” save associations fraught with past happiness and sorrow. 
So saying they proceeded to the house. The family were|/[ can never reside in my former happy home with which 
pleasantly seated in the parlor, together with Mr. and Mrs.|iyouso kindly presented me. With it are associated too many 


fused to do its office. 
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grade, which falls fourteen inches to the mile. It will bea 
quarter of a mile long, a hundred and sixteen feet above high 
water, and its estimated cost exceeds three quarters of a mil- 
lion. Across this the water is conveyed in huge iron pipes, 
protected from the frost by a covering of earth four feet deep. 
Near Manhattanville is a tunnel, a quarter of a mile long, 
through the hill at that place ; and its valley is crossed by 
pipes descending a hundred and five feet. Clendenning 
Valley is passed at an elevation of forty feet, and arches of 
appropriate size upon the lines of the streets, leave the sym- 
metrical carriage ways and foot walks. The Receiving 
Reservoir, thirty-eight miles from the starting point at the 
dam, covers thirty-five acres of ground, and will contain 
160,000,000 of gallons. The Distributing Reservoir at Mur- 
ray’s Hill, covers five acres, and will hold 20,000,000 of gal- 
lons, which is secured from escape by a bank of puddled 
clay, supported by walls of granite, the external ones of 
which present massive yet tasteful fronts. From this point 
the ordinary distributing pipes convey water into the city. 
Such is a condensed but comprehensive view of this noble 
structnre. It will be completed, with the exception of the 
High Bridge, in the spring of 1842. The bridge will occupy 
two years more, but a temporary pipe will be laid over the 
coffer-dam of the bridge, which will afford us a supply of 
water two or three years before the completion of the entire 
work. Its estimated cost, owing to changes of plan, rise of 
labor and provisions, &c., has risen from five to ten mil- 
lions ; a great sum abstractly considered, but a trifling one 
compared with the benefits resulting from the work. The 
excess of city mortality over that of the country, is always 
great, and is attributable in a great degree to the injurious 
qualities of the water of the wells, which receive the filtera- 
tions of all the noxious animal and vegetable matters which 
load the surface of the ground. Remove the cause by a 
bountiful supply of pure water, and we not only diminish 
the number of deaths, but relieve, in perhaps an incalculable 
degree, the amount of suffering from disease, which is prop- 
erly attributable to this source, but which does not absolutely 
destroy life, We have suffered under this daily growing 
evil, up to this time, unaware of its magnitude, which can 
indeed be measured only by the favorable changes which 
will be perceptible when its causes shall be removed. Nor 
will this be the only benefit. Metaphysicians prove that phy- 
sical and moral purity are closely allied, and their theory cer- 
tainly seems corroborated by the unwashed persons and sor- 
did garments of the criminals at the bar of the Police. Thus 
by giving facilities and inducements to personal cleanliness, 


painful recollections to permit my remaining happily there. 
You can, without those feelings or emotions, make it your 
home. I therefore return it to you, with the request that 
while you live it may never pass out of your possession.” 

“T shall be happy to folfil yourrequest. It has, ever since 
I possessed it, been my intention to make it my future resi- 
dence ; and now it will be doubly delightful, since it will 
occasionally be enlivened with the presence of its former 
owner.” 

The marriage of Helen was celebrated on the following 
day, after which they removed to a handsome mansion which 
Helen had received as a bridal present from Mr. Grey, situ- 
ated at a short distance from his own. Gilbert soon left them 
to complete his education, and Mr. and Mrs. Waldron to 
take a final leave of their former home and friends. Mean- 
while Charles sought and obtained the consent of Emily and 
her friends to become’ his own, and on the return of his 
father claimed her as his bride. And in after years as he 
saw her moving in the circles of social life, the brightest star 
in their midst, and rendering his own home the abode of 
content and happiness, he remembered his prediction, as he 
beheld her in the cottage, “that she would not disgrace a 
higher station,” and he rejoiced that he had chosen a wife 
for her own attractions, rather than any which wealth might 
throw around her. SOPHIA. 

Franklin Co., Me. 


PMAUlscellaneous. 


THE CROTON AQUEDUCT, 


New-Yorkers are not generally aware that in their Croton 
Aqueduct, they are surpassing ancient Rome in one of her 
proudest boasts. None of the hydraulic structures of that 
city, in spite of the legions of slaves at her command, equal, 
in magnitude of design, perfection of detail, and prospective 
benefits, the Aquedact which the city of New York is now) 
constructing. The main trunk consists of, an immense mass 
of masonry, six feet and a half wide, nine feet high, and 
ForTY mites long, formed of walls three feet thick, ce- 
mented into solid rock. But this water channel, gigantic as 
it is, is far from being all the work. The dam across the 
Croton River, which retains the water in a grand reservoir, 
isa mound of earth and masonry, forty feet high, and sev- 
enty feet wide at the bottom, and has connected with it many 
complicated but perfect contrivances to enable the engineer 
to have control over the mighty mass of water. The river 
thus thrown back towards its source, will form a lake of five 
hundred acres, which will retain a supply for emergencies of; 
some thousand millions of gallons, and also offer as a col- 
lateral advantage, many picturesque sites for country seats 
upon the woody points which will jut out into its smooth 
basin. A tunnel leads the water from this reservoir into the 
Aqueduct, and eleven more of these subterraneous passages 
occur before reaching Harlem river, having an aggregate 
length of seven-eighths of a mile, and many of them being 
cut through the solid rock. At intervals of a mile, ventila- 
tors are constructed in the form of towers, of white marble, 
which give to the water that exposure to the atmosphere 
without which is becomes vapid and insipid ; and these daz- 
zling turrets mark out the line of the Aqueduct to the passen- 
gers upon the Hudson. 




























































the mind, which always harmonizes more or less with the 
body which encloses it ; and the diminution of sickness and 
of crime, will go hand in hand. Public Baths then will fourm 
just subjects for the attention of the fathers of the city; none 
of whom, we hope, will decide with the English Mayor, who 
opposed their establishment on the ground that he had not 
been in the water for twenty years, and felt none the worse 
for it. Fountains, too, will display their grace amid our 
utilitarian rows of brick. Troy, New Haven, and even the 
village of Springfield, boast of these ornaments, but the 
city of New York as yet can show none. 

Let no one think them useless extravagancies; for by 
adding their graceful mite to the other benefits of the Croton 
River, in making our city a desirable residence, they enhance 


The streams which intersect the line of structure, are con-|/the value of property, and thus give to our citizens a direct 
veyed under it in stone culverts, the extremities of — pecuniary return from their vast outlay, in addition to the 
afford the engineers an opportunity of displaying their archi-||inestimable improvements which they receive in their health, 
tectural taste. Sing-Sing creek, with its deep ravine, is||morals, and enjoyments.— New Yorker. 
crossed by a bridge of a single elliptical arch of eighty-eight 
feet span, and a hundred feet above the stream. Its unusual THE RIVER JORDAN, 
perfect workmanship was proved by its having settled one|} Or Yar-Dan, (i. e., the river of Dan,) so called because it 
inch after the centres were removed. The view of its mas-|/takes its rise in the vicinity of the little city of Dan, is the 
sive grace from the narrow valley beneath, is one of the|/principal river of Palestine. Its true source is in two foun- 
most striking points upon the line. Sleepy Hollow, well||tains at Paneas, (a city better known by its subsequent name 
known to the readers of imaginative lore, is spanned by a||of Cesarea Phillippi,) at the foot of Anti-Libanus ; its ap- 
series of graceful arches. parent source is beneath a cave at the fuot of a precipice, in 

The bridge crossing the Harlem River has been the sub-||the sides of which are several niches with Greek inscriptions. 
ject" of much controversy. The admirers of magnificent||Daring several hours of its course, it continues to be a small 
symmetry and perfection, and those interested in preserving|/and insignificant rivalet. It flows due south through the 
the navigation of that stream, have warmly advocated the|/centre of the country, intersecting the Lake Merom and the 
erection of a bridge, over which the water might pass upon/|Sea or Lake of Galilee, and it loses itself in the Lake Asphal- 
its regular level ; while the friends of more measured econo-/|tites, or Dead Sea, into which it rolls a considerable volume 
my recommended a lower and cheaper structure, to which||of deep water, with such rapidity as to prevent a strong, 
pipes should descend and rise therefrom after the manner of||/activé, and expert swimmer from swimming across it. The 
an inverted syphon. ‘The plan finally adopted is that of a|/course of the Jordan is about one hundred miles ; its breadth 
high bridge, but still with its sarface ten feet below its usual''and depth are various. Dr. Shaw computed it to be about 
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we shall also increase, if philosophers be right, the purity of 
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thirty yards broad, and three yards in depth, and states that 
it discharged daily into the Dead Sea about six million ninety - 
thousand tons of water. 

Anciently the Jordan overflowed its banks about the time 
of barley-harvest, or the feast of the passover, when, the 
snow being dissolved on the mountains, the torrents dis- 
charged themselves into its channel with great impetuosity. 
When visited by Mr. Maundrell, at the beginning of the last 
century, he could discern no sign or probability of such in- 
undation, though so late as the 20th of March. The river 
may be said to have two banks, —the first that of the river 
in its natural state; the second that of its overflowings. 
After descending the outermost bank, the traveller proceeds 
about a furlong on a level strand, before he comes to the 
immediate bank of the river. This second bank is now (as 
it anciently was) so beset with bushes, reeds, tamarisks, wil- 
lows, oleanders, and other shrubs and trees, which form an 
asylum for various wild animals, that no water is perceptible 
until the traveller has made his way through them. In this 
thicket several kinds of wild beasts used formerly to conceal 
themselves, until the swelling of the river drove them from 
their coverts. To this fact the prophet Jeremiah alludes, 
when he compares the impatience of Edom and Babylon 
under the divine judgments to the coming up of a lion from 
the swellings of Jordan. The passage of this deep and rapid 
river by the Israelites, at the most unfavorable season, when 
augmented by the dissolution of the winter snows, was more 
manifestly miraculous, if possible, than that of the Red Sea ; 
because here was no natural agency whatever employed ; 
no mighty winds to sweep a passage, as in the former case ; 
no reflux in the tide on which minute philosophers might 
fasten to depreciats the miracle. It seems, therefore, to have 
been providentially designed to silence cavils respecting the 
former; it was done at noonday, in the presence of the neigh- 
boring inhabitants ; and it struck terror into the kings of the 
Amorites and Canaanites westward of the river, ‘‘ whose 
hearts melted, neither was there any spirit in them any 
more, because of the children of Israel.’’ 


A Paracrapu suirep TO THE Season.—Combe says the 
circumstances in which wet feet and cold feet are most apt 
to cause diseases, are when a person remains inactive, and 
where, consequently, there is nothing to counterbalance the 
unequal flow of blood which then takes place towards the 
internal parts ; for it is well known that a person in ordinary 
health may walk about or work in the open air with feet wet 
for hours together, without injury, provided he puts on dry 
stockings and shoes immediately on coming home. It is, 
therefore, not the mere state of wetness that causes the evil, 
but the check to perspiration, and the unequal distribution 
of blood to which the accompanying coldness gives rise. 


Extreme Avarice.— A person talking of an acquaintance 
of his, who was so avaricious as even to lament the prospect 
of his funeral expenses, though a short time before he had 
been censuring one of his own relations for his parsimonious 
disposition. “ Now is it not strange,” continued he, “that 
this man would not take the beam out of his own eye, before 
he attempted the mote in other people’s?” ‘ Why, I dare 
say he would,” replied Foote, “if he was sure of selling the 
timber.” 


Tuenre never was a wiser maxim than that of Franklin, 
“ Nothing is cheap which you do not want.” Yet how per- 
fectly insane many people are on the subject of buying cheap 
things. “Do tell me why you have bought that castoff 
door-plate?” asked the husband of one of these aotable bar- 
gainers. “Dear me,” replied the wife, “you know it is al- 
ways my plan to lay up things against time ef need ; who 
knows but you may die, und I may marry a man with the same 
name as that on the door-plate.” 


An American Paver 1n Enotanp. — An intelligent gentle- 
man in London, who is quite familiar with American affairs, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the English press, is about 
establishing a weekly paper devoted to American interests, 
to be called “The Anglo-American.” Two editions are to 
be printed; the English tocontain full American news, com- 
mercial letters and statistics, and the edition for America to 
be vice versa — filled with the latest and most important in- 
telligence, statistics, &cc. of English and Continental affairs. 


Tae Hicnssr Rewanv.—The consciousness of haying. 


done our duty. phere 
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LAFAYETTE AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON, 





Lona years had in the grave of Time been laid, 
Since on this fair young land, then just released 
From fell oppression’s iron grasp, the friend 
Of order, right, and liberty, had stood. 

He ’d seen our country in her darkest hour, 
When blackest clouds of peril overspread 

Her sky, and war its devastating showers, 
On tempest wing, through all her borders poured. 
And when the storm was hushed, and victory 
Had like a dove the olive leaf of peace 

Unto the ark of our deliverance brought, 

He saw the blazing orb of freedom burst 
From out the gloom of tyranny’s dark night, 
And like the peerless monarch of the skies, 
Career in majesty, and on the hearts 

Of ransomed millions shed its cheering light. 


And now he comes again, our nation’s friend, 
His brow o’erwreathed with honors early won, 


* ‘To show the love be bears our country still, 


And grasp once more the brother patriot’s hand. 
At his approach the bosoms of the brave 

With valor heave afresh, and every tongue 

Is loud with kindling gratitude and praise. 

The aged sire, with tremulous voice, and eyes, 
Though dim with years, yet lighted up with joy, 
And flashing bright with stirring memories, 
Exulting tells his brave and chivalrous feats ; 
And prattling infancy is taught to lisp 

In honeyed verse, the name of Laravette. 


While thus a grateful nation’s shoutings swell 
In one long, loud, full chorus on his ear, 
He turns him from the voice of eulogy, 
And from the thronging multitude, aside, 
To seek the silent sepulchre where sleep 
The sacred ashes of our Wasnincton. 
And now he gazed on the dust of him 
Beside whose fourm, when animate with life, 
With calm, collected front he stood, and faced 
The brunt of direst battle — he beholds 
The ashes of those cold and motionless lips, 
Which once were warm with patriotic fires, 
Whose words aroused the weary, toil-worn soldier, 
Lit up anew the waning lamp of bope, 
Cheered thousands on to victory or death, 
And often in the fiercest, deadliest strife 
His own brave breast with bolder courage thrilled. 


A host of well-remembered scenes of days 
Long since departed, fresh and beautiful, 
With all the tenderest tints uf feeling wrought, 
Now swiftly crowd before his mental view. 
The noble struggle of our nation’s chief, 
The dauntless spirit which still urged him on 
When hearts the stoutest shuddered with dismay ; 
His glorious conquests — still more glorious triumph — 
His greatness — goodness — Jove of liberty — 
His love of country — virtue — truth, and God! — 
All these with solemn rapture he recalls. 
And while the spirits of the past from out 
The grave of memory before him throng, 
His swelling heart with love and grief o’erflows. 
He weeps, —the warrior, like the Saviour, weeps 
Beside the tomb where buried friendship lies. 
And while thick-gushing tears in torrents roll 
Adown his manly cheeks — entirely lost 
To all the world around, his father, friend, 
Compeer in arms, alone before his eyes, 
He thus gives utterance to his swelling soul : — 


Sire of a glorious land, 
Where patriot bosoms beat ; 
Leader of that firm band, 
Who, in the battle’s heat 
Thy cool, unblenching courage caught, 
And, Spartan-like, for freedom fought! 


Oh! calmly from thy toils 
Repose, beneath the sod 
Where victory’s blood-bought spoils, 
Won by the help of God, 
Who nerved thine arm with Samson’s might, 
Beam round thy rest in glory bright. 


Fond memory loves to brood 
O'er those heroic days, 
When side by side we stood, 
Amid the cannon’s blaze 
And sabre’s clash, when hilt met hilt, 
And patriot blood was freely spilt. 


Oh, not for empty fame 

Thy generous bosom yearned ; 
Ambition’s blackening flame 

Thy godlike spirit spurned! 
The passions which thy breast enshrined, 
Breathed only love to human kind. 


. No knightly trappings gay, 
No love of martial charins, 


Or hoarse war-trumpet’s bray, 
Allured thee forth to arms ; 

No lust of conquest, Cesar-like, 

For victory’s palm led thee to strike. 


No! ’twas a righteous cause 
That drew thee to the field, — 
Thy country and her laws 
From tyranny to shield ; 
The British lion’s favage stay, 
And tear e’en from his teeth the prey. 


Bright Hesperus of the West, 
Columbia’s aatal star! 

Though thou hast sunk to rest, 
Thy light still beams afar, 

And glowing with increasing blaze, 

On Freedom’s altar sweetly plays. 


Through every distant clime 
Thy rays of glory gleam, 

And to the end of time 
Augment their steady stream, 

Until thy God shall bid thee rise, 
To shine for ever in the skies. 


Origtwal Besane. 


RURAL BARD. 








ON PREJUDICES RESPECTING PEDIGREE 


AMONG AMERICANS, 





BY WILSON FL4GG,. 





Amone our own people a great deal of that feeling exists, 
notwithstanding their republicanism, which leads them to 
value themseives upon certain connections with the great. 
This feeling gives rise to envy on the one hand, and to pride 
on the other. Though there is no nobility existing in the 
United States, yet the people are extremely attached to pedi- 
gree. There are some families so aristocratic, that they ona 
hardly persuade themselves to marry with one who is not a 
blood relation. Allthis is the same spirit with that which 
supports titled aristocracies. It arises from the fear of being) 
degraded in the eyes of the public; and as there are no noble 
families into which they can marry, they conclude as a eal 
resort to marry each other. There are some persous so 
deeply infected with this disposition, that they would scorn 
to marry any one but a brother or sister, or father or mother, 
if the law did not interpose an insurmountable obstacle. 

There is a feeling, however, existing in most minds, which 
leads one, upon meeting with a person who belongs to a gen-| 
tle, or rather genteel, family, to believe that he is not dis- 
gracing himself by hiscompany. There is always a certain 
degree of distrust upon meeting with strangers, arising from 
a want of confidence in our power of discriminating charac- 
ters. We like to see the diploma, or letter of introduction, 
when we encounter a stranger, before we venture to treat) 
him with any great hospitality. The fact that one is the son 
of a gentleman or nobleman, is in the eyes of the majority| 
of people, equivalent to such a diploma or certificate of recom-| 
mendation ; and he is admitted without any fear of disgracing 
their own rank in society. 

It is astonishing to remark how much of this prejudice 
exists among our own republican citizens. We always want 
to know, for instance, to whom a certain child belongs, be- 
fore we dare to admire its beauty, or grace, or intelligence, 
how much soever it may possess. There are some, how- 
ever, who will take it for granted at once, as a matter of, 
course, that if it is at all interesting it is the child of some 
wealthy or genteel family. But there are others who do not 
venture to take the risk of admiring a plebeian child, and| 
before they bestow their admiration upon it, make them- 
selves sure, by inquiry, that it is of good parentage. Almost 
all mankind have a portion of this weakness, as it may be 
called. This probably arises from the consciousness of being 








unable to judge for ourselves, and of being willing, therefore, 


to be guided by these circumstances of birth, which, though 
no sure test of excellence, are a better test than one’s own 
weak judgment. 

The most rational cause for valuing nobility, arises from 
the belief that the children of the best families have a better 
education than others, rather than that they inherit any pe- 
culiar qualities of mind or disposition. That the honor of 
pedigree is not entirely derived from the presumption that 
the son inherits the virtues of the parent, is evident from the 
fact that the elder son only is noble. The others, though not 
exactly plebeian, are of a lower rank, and are lower in the 
estimation of the public than their elder brother. Yet nobody 
pretends to say that the younger sons are not as likely to 
possess the characteristics of their parents, as the elder one. 









It all proceeds upon the supposition that the elder son has 
the wealth and the education suitable to his rank. 

This, however, though the only rational explanation, is far 
from being the aristocratic theory. We will suppose, for ex. 
ample, that a poor gipsy woman makes an exchange of her 
female infant, for the female infant of a nobleman. The 
exchange is not discovered by the noble parents, who cherish 
and educate the false infant for their own, traly believing it 
to be so. The child receives the best education that the land 
affords, and becomes one of the most accomplished ladies in 
her country. When she is eighteen years of age, the true 
child is brought, and proved to be the true one, a great vul- 
gar wench, who has had a gipsy education, and is a real 
gipsy, in every sense of the word, except that she is not born 
of one. Which of the two is really the noble female? Aris- 
tocracy answers, that the uneducated one is the only one, 
that, according to etiquette, can be admitted into genteel 
society ; and that the educated and accomplished young lady 
is a mere plebeian. But common sense and republicanism 
give an opposite answer. They say that the qualities of the 
individual must be regarded, and not the circumstances of 
birth. 

But the notions of many of the citizens of this republic are 
far from being consistent with common sense and republican- 
ism. There are multitudes who value themselves upon 
being tainted with the prejudices of European society. Some 
indeed, I have no donbt, affect such notions, who do not 
really entertain them; flattering themselves, that by this 
miserable affectation, they shall cause themselves to be iden- 
tified with the higher circles of European society ; or rather 
with their descendants. They seem to regard it, likewise, 
as a kind of proof of vulgarity to entertain what may be 
called democratic notions of social rank. Such persons 
ought to be reminded that the livery servants of the nobility 
are much more zealous sticklers for rank than the nobility 
themselves, and value an individual on account of his high 
pedigree infinitely more than their lords. Hence the holding 
to such prejudices among our people may be regarded as 
circumstantial evidence that they are the lineal descendents 
of some of the servants of the English aristocracy. I would 
not be understood as mentioning this, however, with the in- 
tention of casting a slur upon such pedigree, which is really 
as honorable as any other, but to show the probable folly of 
the affectation of which I have just spoken. 

Such prejudices may, perhaps with some reason, be con- 
sidered as presumptive evidence, that the persons who enter- 
tain them, are the descendants of individuals who bat lately 
emigrated from the mother country, rather than from the 
old Puritan stock. If their ancestors had resided for many 
generations in New England, such notions would be likely 
to have been eradicated more effectually from their minds, 
than if they were the children or grand-children of English 
ancestors. Yet these prejudices, I repeat, are far from 
proving them to be of high pedigree, since it is notorious 
that the menial orders, in European society, are of all other 
classes the greatest sticklers for pedigree. They have such 
notions instilled into their minds by their early education, 
just as carefully as the children of the nobility ; and as they 
advance in years, they have no chance to become divested 
of these notions, like their lords and mistresses, by a good 
education, and extensive intercourse with the world. Hence 
we find the lowest people that emigrate to our shores the 
most aristocratic in their notions. : 

If you ask who are the real aristocracy of this country, 
you would probably be answered, if you put the question to 
a stickler for pedigree, that the real aristocracy are the de- 
'scendants of the distinguished men of the revolution and of 
ithe preceding periods. The descendants of these families 
jentertain much of this family pride, even while they ridicule 
the pride of nobility as it exists in the old world. They de- 
fend their positign by the same arguments which are used 
by the nobility, who condescend to make any apology for 
their prejudices. They would argue, “we make no account 
of what is called blood, but value ourselves above others, in- 
asmuch as we have received better advantages of education 
than others; better opportunities for improving the mind 
and refining the manners and taste.” But, I would ask, if 
this be the true basis of their pride, why not value them- 
selves above the vulgar and ill-educated alone, instead of 
setting themselves above all indiscriminately, without regard 
to'their opportunities. It is true, that as a general rule, their 
opportunities of education may have been better than those 
of some few of the lowest families among our citizens. But 
the majority have as good opportunities as they ; yet they 
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set themselves above all, which proves that they are actua- 
ted like all other aristocracies, by vanity, which can give no 
legitimate reason for its conduct. 

The nobility in Europe may use this argument with a 
much better grace, since the circumstances of the people in 
the old countries are such, that as a general rule, the children 
of the nobility and the aristocracy do really have a better 
education, than those of the lower orders of the people. It 
js not so in this country. The advantages of education and 
fortune are so equally distributed, that it is difficult for any 
family to obtain opportunities whick are not enjoyed bya 
very large majority. Those families, it is true, who wish to 
set themselves apart from their fellow citizens, will send 
their children to expensive schools and academies. Their 
boast then is, that their children were educated by such and 
such distinguished instructors. Yet we shall always ascer- 
tain, by inquiry, that the distinguishing characteristic of this 
distinguished instructor, was nothing bat the high price 
which he charged for tuition, which caused him to be select- 
ed for the children of wealthy and genteel families that were 
placed under him. In all other respects, he was like other 
instructors and his school like other schouls. Indeed, in the 
majority of our large towns; the advantages offered by the 
high schools which are open to all, at the public expense, 
are such, that it is impossible for any private schools to sur- 
pass them. Hence it is impossible for the children of wealthy 
and genteel families to obtain advantages that may not be 
enjoyed by the children of the poorest people. It follows, 
therefore, that no family can reasonably set itself above 
others, simply on account of superior advantages of educa- 
tion. The only sure test of education, in this country, is not 
a calculation of one’s advantages, but an estimate of the in- 
dividuals themselves. What is called high birth is hardly 
equal to circumstantial evidence that one is well educated or 
well-bred ; a low birth is certainly no circumstantial proof of 
the contrary. If it were so, what kind of an estimate must 
we form of some of the most distinguished citizens of every 
town and city in this wide country ? 

But there is another circumstance connected with society 
in America, which renders still greater the absurdity of aris- 
tocratic pretensions, so far as they relate to their own supe- 
rior opportunities. This circumstance is the fluctuation of 
fortune. If the wealthy families of one generation, were in- 
variably the wealthy of-the succeeding generations, and the 
poor of one generation, invariably the poor of succeeding 
generations, there might be the same reason for supposing 
that the advantages of education, both private and public, 
would be confined to the wealthy families. But the contrary 
is never the fact. Our wealthiest citizens are the sons of 
poor men. The children of the wealthy of the last genera- 
tion have become poor by a division of property. Hence, if 
we take it for granted that refinement exists only among 
those who are educated in wealth, it is the poor of the pres- 
ent adult generation that have had these advantages; since 
those adults who are now wealthy, were the children of the 
poor men. 5 

It is this fluctuation of fortunes, perhaps even more than 
the public school system, and the multitude of independent 
seminaries of learning, which causes the very general equal- 
ity of refinement and education existing among the different 
classes of our people. The principle operates in the follow- 
ing manner. An ignorant and ill-bred couple rise, by for- 
tunate etiterprises, to an independent fortune. Being shrewd 
and intelligent, notwithstanding their ignorance and vulgarity, 
they resolve that their children shall receive an education, 
to use a common slang expression, suitable to their rank ; 
and to speak more according to trath, suitable to cast a lustre 
upon the ignorance of their parents, and as it were to atone 
for their own want of intellectual accomplishments. Being 
in their early days hard-working people, like other hard- 
working and poor people, they became the parents of a very 
numerous progeny. All these children receive an excellent 
education and become good citizens, and distinguished for 
their accomplishments. When the fortune of their parents 
is divided among them, it produces to each only a compe- 
tence. They in their turns, become the heads of families, 
but being in moderate circumstances, they cannot afford to 
give their children such advantages as they received at 
School; but being accomplished themselves, they make up 
this deficiency to their children by their private tuition. 
Their children go to the public schools, and with what ad- 
vantages they can pick up at home, they become as accom- 
plished and as intelligent as their parents. The fortune is 
how, however, completely annihilated by distribution, and 


the grandchildren of the first couple whom [ mentioned, 
sink back again into the ranks of poverty, become Seinhdaien, 
artisans or professional men ; but they carry with them into 
their humble walks, all that education and refinement which 
their parents obtained by means of their parents’ wealth. 
Such are the fluctuations which are constantly handing down 
into the poorer ranks of society all those acquisitions, ac- 
complishments, and refinements, which the aristocracy would 
claim as peculiarly their own. 


@viental attatrs. 








soldier, and the very name of laon-tseang is enough to fill the 
people with aversion, so that no honest man would enlist. 
As the army is very badly paid, the privates are obliged to 
shift for themselves as well as they can. Every private may 
become an officer, and the greatest mandarins have risen from 
the ranks. The qualifications for advancement, are, athorough 
knowledge of archery, running, jumping, and a general knowl- 
edge of tactics. It is surprising how ignorant the officers in 
general are, though there are regular examinations instituted 
to enable them to obtain a degree. 

As a whole, the Chinese army is unique in its kind, and 


-||ime will show of what stuff the men are made, who, accord- 


THE CHINESE ARMY, 
[The Canton Press contains an interesting article on this subject, exhib- 
iting in a very clear light the inefficiency of the military power of the 

*¢ Celestial Empire,’? when brought in contact with European disci- 

pline.] . 

Tue arms and accoutrements of this formidable host are 
of the most simple nature. <A soldier wears an ordinary 
jacket, with a border round it, the color of which determines 
the division to which he belongs, whilst the name of the di- 
vision is written in front and on his back. If he can afford 
it, he buys gaiters and a pair of shoes and stockings, but these 
are no indispensable articles of war. Instead of a knapsack, 
he only encumbers himself with a canvass bag, into which 
he puts all his valuables and provisions ; and the cartridge 
box, a small cotton pouch, he wears in front, so that, during 
firing, he is in danger of explosion, a misfortune which has 
happened very frequently. His cap, if he has any at all, is 
of a longitudinal shape, with a smallred tassel. The jackets 
are of all possible colors — blue, red, yellow, and white; nor, 
are they so very nice in these distinctions as the European 
barbarians. 

The arms are the pike, lance, spear, half moon, with hooks; 
and various other implements, double swords, the bow and 
matchlock. Of the former, there exists a great variety, and 
they become dangerous in a close engagement. The swords 
are badly tempered, and next to useless, yet the sons of Ham 
have an advantage over al] barbarians, for they fight with 
two. Not satisfied with carrying on the work of slaughter 
with one hand, they draw both, and go on fencing till their 
antagonist is out of breath. They are very great adepts in 
the use of the bow, and, opposed to any archers of the Noma- 
tic tribes, they have invariably in a drawn battle gained) 
the advantage. The matchlocks are of the worst description. | 
Soldiers do not encumber themselves with a variety of arms ;| 
there are pikemen, swordsmen, archers, and matchlockmen, 
each of whom has only one weapon, and no other. When) 
drawn up in full array, they look the most motley group, 
upon which the eye can be set. We have heard them com- 
pared with the military ages, but if the knights and their re-| 
tainers made as sorry an appearance as the warriors of the 
Celestial Empire, all the glowing descriptions of helmet, 
breastplate, and lance, with which the chronicles of chivalric! 
lore abound, seemed sadly misapplied. 

The cannons are of the most varied calibre. Some are so) 
small that they are carried on men’s shoulders, and placed) 
on a stand whenever they are to be used. This is the flying! 
artillery of the Celestial Empire. The Chinese have man- 
aged to cast immense pieces, which would match oar forty- 
eight pounders, and have, in fact, manifold variations of this 
instrument of destruction. They do not understand how tol 
bore them, but the body is ready cast of iron, with many pores, 
and often honey-combed, so that they frequently burst. 

The gong and a small drum are the principal instruments 
for encouraging the soldiers to make an attack. The latter, 
emitting a deatening noise, is well calculated to arouse mar- 
tial ardor. They have also horns which sound like conchs, 
but are not frequently blown. 

The army is divided into five, ten, and one hundred, and 
these again into battalions, camps, brigades and divisions, 
rather different from what we are accustomed to. They do 
not march in close ranks, nor wheel round and draw up like 
our soldiers, nor can they he said properly to march. 

The Chinese have a great variety of works upon tactics, and 
they have the advantage of containing the experiments made 
during the space of two thousand years. The great art con- 
sists in drawing up from ten to a hundred men in a circle, 
and making them move about in all possible directions, so 
as to annoy the enemy in front and rear. Engagements 
where masses fight are unknown, and the whole art of ex- 
termination is reduced to mere skirmishing. 

The army is raised from the offspring of the soldiers, who 
are almost all married. It is rather an opprobrium to be a 








ing to their own statement keep all nations in subjection. 








BMwlinent Composers. 


VINCENZO BELLINI, 


[This favorite composer, whose beautiful music and early death have 
endeared his memory to all the lovers of true melody, is now almost 
as popular in America as he has long been in Europe. The follow- 
ing account of his brief but brilliant career, is taken from a work 
entitled ** Isabel, or Sicily,” by Henry T’. Tuckerinan of this city, who 
visited Bellini’s birth-place and family.] 

In the narrow street of St. Christofero, in Catania, and 
near the little church of the same name, in a dwelling of the 
humblest order, now superseded by a larger edifice, was 
born the most beautiful composer of our times. To the 
imaginative mind of Isabel, his name and memory were sa- 
credly endeared. It has been said, that no after matarity of 
judgment can dissolve the spell, by whieh the first poet we 
ever understood and enjoyed ‘s hallowed in our estimation. 
On the same principle, the composer whose works are the 
means of awakening in our hearts a new sense of the won- 
der and power of his art, whose compositions sway our spirits 
as no others have done, and address our associations with 
an eloquence, compared with which all similar language is 
unimpressive, holds a place in our estimation and affections 
second to that of no intellectual benefactor. He has opened 
tous a new world. He has brought a hitherto untried in- 
fluence to stir the ocean of feeling. He has created yet 
another joy in the dim circle of our experience; and woven 
a fresh and perennial flower into the withered garland of life. 
With the thought of Bellini embalmed in such a sentiment 
of gratitude, Isabel, accompanied by the Count, who had 
arranged the visit for her gratification, went forth to view 
the memorials of the departed, that were in the possession of 
his family. 

“The young Vincenzo,” sdid Vittorio, ‘‘ from his earliest 
infancy, gave evidence of the genius of his nature. His sus- 
ceptibility to musical sounds was remarkable. He could be 
moved, at any time, to tears or laughter, to sadness or ec- 
stacy, by the voice of harmony. While a mere child, after 
hearing on public occasions a new air, he would, on return- 
ing home, from memory transcribe it. At eight years old, 
his little hand ran over the keys of the organ at the Bene- 
dictine Convent, with surprising facility. His first compo- 
sitions were occasional pieces of sacred music. It was early 
discovered that he was a proper object of patronage, and, 
soon after arriving at manhood, he was sent at the expense 
of government, to study at Naples and Rome. The result 
of an acquaintance with what had been effected in his art, 
was to make more clearly perceptible to his mind the neces- 
sity of a new school. The history of genius in every depart- 
ment is almost always a record of conflicts—of struggles 
against what is dominant. Thus the early efforts of Bellini 
were frequently unappreciated and misunderstood. Still he 
persevered in consulting the oracle of his own gifts, and in 
developing the peculiar, and now universally admired styie, 
which marks his compositions. The first of his successful 
operas was the Pirata, then the Straniera, then the Sonnam- 
bula, and then Norma.* In each successive work we can 
trace a decided progression. The first is pretty, often beauti- 
ful ; the last is throughout beautiful, and frequently sublime. 
It is a delightful thought, that in a country where literary 
talent is repelled by the restrictions on the press, musical 
genius is untrammeled, and human sentiment may, through 
this medium, find free and glorious development.” 











* L’Adelson e Salvini, represented before the Institution at Naples, 
was the first open experiment of Bellini’s genius, followed, in 1826, by 

anca e Fernando, at the St. Carlo Theatre. [1 Pirata and La Stra- 
niera, successively produced at the Scala in Milan, comptetely estab- 
lished his reputation. The Montecchi e (apuleti, was brought out soon 
after at Venice. The Sonnambula and Norma at Milan, and tho Puri- 
tani in Paris. 
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news of his death created universal grief. Here, in the 




















































“T bave always regarded music,” said Isabel, ‘‘as the |/that poet being deemed by the Italians the most perfect por- 


trayer of love.” spirit of antiquity, an oration was pronounced in the theatre, 


his favorite airs performed, and actors, in the old Sicilian 
costume, represented the effect of his death by an appropriate 
piece, with mournful music. In the streets were processions, 
in the churches masses, and in the heart of every citizen 
profound regret.” 

“ And this,” said Isabel, glancing over the scene, “is a fit 
place for his repose. He will sleep at the foot of Etna, amid 
the nobles of his native city. The ladies of this villa, as 
they wander through the garden in the still sammer evenings, 
will sing his most soothing strains. The peasant, as he 
rides by on his mule, at the cool hour of dawn, will play 
upon his reeds the gladdest notes, the choir in the church will 
chant the anthems, and the blind violinist, as he rests by the 
roadside, cheer himself with the pleasant music of the de- 
parted composer.” 

They rose to depart. As Isabel looked back, and began 
to lose sight of the ancient convent, she observed a lofty cy- 
press at the corner.of the road. As its dense foliage waved 
solemnly, and its spire-like cone pointed heavenward, it ap- 
peared to her saddened fancy, like a mournful sentinel stand- 
ing to guard from sacrilege, and point out for homage, the 
last resting place of Bellini. 

















































perfection of language.” 

“Undoubtedly it should be so considered, and although|| “ And would that his fate had been more like that bard’s!” 
the censors jealously guard the actual verbal expressjons|'exclaimed Isabel. ‘How melancholy that he should have 
attached to operas ;.to a true imagination and just sensibil- idied so young, in the very moment, as it were, of success 
ity, the mere notes of master-pieces are perfectly distinguish- land honor! 1 shall never forget the sorrow I felt when his 

able, as expressive of the thousand sentiments which sway ||death was announced tome. I was in a ball-room. The 

the heart. Bellini, it is believed, was one of that secret|/scene was gay and festive. The band had performed in 

society, which has for some time existed, under the title of ||succession the most admired quadrilles from his operas. I 

“ Young Italy,” whose aim is the restoration of these regions || was standing in a circle which surrounded a party of waltz- 

to independence: and we can read, or rather feel, the depth|/ers, and expressed the delight I had received from the airs 

and fervor of his liberal sentiments, breathing in the glow- = had just heard. My companion responded, and sighing, 
ing strains of his last opera —the Puritani.” calmly said, ‘ What a pity he will compose no more!’ When 
Thus conversing, they arrived at the residence of his fam-|I thus learned the fact of his death, and afterwards the particu- 
ily, where, with emotions of melancholy interest, they viewed ||lars, a gloom came over my spirits which, during the evening; 
the tokens of his brief, but brilliant career, There were lit-!}had been uncommonly buoyant. I retired to the most soli- 
tle remembrancers whose workmanship testified that they ||tary part of the room, and indulged the reflections thus sud- 
were wrought by fair hands ;—the order of the legion of|\denly awakened; ‘ How few, thought I, of this gay throng, as 
honor, a rich carpet worked by the ladies of Milan, with the||they dance to the enlivening measures of Bellini, will breathe 
_ names of his opergs tastefully interwoven ; and many fanta-||a sigh for his untimely end, or give a grateful thought to his 
sies and fragments written by his own hand. There was/|memory.’ Some of the company passed me on their way 
. something indescribably touching in the sight of these tro:|/to the music room. I joinedthem. A distinguished ama- 
phies. Isabel felt, as she gazed upon them, how empty and ||teur, with a fine base voice, had taken his seat at the instru- 
unavailing are the tributes men pay to living genius, eom-|;ment. For a moment he turned over the book listlessly, 
pared with that heritage of fame which is its after-recom-}|and then, as if inspired by a pleasing recollection, burst forth 
pense. What were these glittering orders to the breast they||in that mournfully beautiful cavatina, ‘ Vi ravisso luoghi 
once adorned — now mouldering in the grave? And these||ameni.’ -He sang it with much feeling. There was silent 
indications of woman’s regard, which, perhaps, more than |jand profound attention.. The tears rose to my eyes. Tomy 
any other, pleased the heart of the young Catanese—how |/excited imagination we seemed to be listening to the dirge 
like the deckings of vanity did they seem now, when he for |jof Bellini; and, as the last lengthened note died on the lips 
whom they were playfully wrought, was enshrined among |jof the vocalist —thus, thought I, he expired. Little did I 
the sons of fame! How sad, too, to behold the slight charac- ||then think I should ever see the native city of the composer, 
ters and unconnected notes—the recorded inspiration of|jor sit in the opera-house which he doubtless frequented.” 
him, whe alone could rightly combine, and truly set forth|| “It bat this moment occurred to me,” replied Vittorio, 
their meaning! How affecting to look upon these charac- || that, perhaps, ih this very place, Bellini first learned to ap- 
ters —the pencilings of genius, and remember that the hand /||preciate the science hé afterwards so signally advanced ; to 
which inscribed them was cold in the tomb! But Isabel/|/realize the expressiveness of the agency he afterwards so 
dwelt longest and most intently, upon g miniature of Bellini, |/effectually wielded, to feel the power of the art to whose ad- 
taken at the age of twenty-three, after the representation of||vancement he afierwards so nobly contributed. Perhaps, 
the Pirata.” {t portrayed the youthful composer, with a pale, ||here first Wawned on his young ambition the thought of being 
intellectual countenance, an expansive and noble brow, and||a composer. Perhaps, as the breathings of love, grief, fear, 
hair of the lightest auburn. There was a striking union of||and triumph here stirred his youthful breast, the bright hope 
gentleness and intelligence, of lofty eapacity and kindly feel-||of embodying ‘them in thrilling music, and thus living in his 
ing if the portrait. “ How unlike the generality of his coun-||‘land’s langage,’ rose, like the star of destiny, before his 
trymen!”’ exclaimed Isabel, who had looked for the dark |/awakened fancy.” 
eye and hair of the nation. “Nature, in every respect,” re-|| There is a narrow but sequestered road leading from Cata- 
plied Vittorio, “marked him for a peculiar being.' Yet the||nia to Cifali, just without the Porta D’Aci. A low, plaster 
softness and quiet repose of the countenance is like his har-|| wall separates it on both sides from extensive gardens — the 
mony. The mildness of the eye and the delicacy of the com-||site of an ancient barial place where memorials of the dead 
plexion speak of refinement. ° The whole physiognomy isin-||have been frequently disinterred. Over the top of these 
dicative of taste and sentiment, a susceptibility and grace |/boundaries, the orange and almond trees, in the season of 
almost womanly, and, at the same time, a thoughtfulness|/spring, refresh the pedestrian with their blossoms and per- 
and calm beauty, which speak of intellectual labor and suf-|/fame. . In the early mornings of summer, or at the close of 
fering. Theface of Bellini here depicted is like his music —||day, this road is often sought by the meditative, being less 
moving, expressive, and graceful. I have seen portraits ||frequented than most of the gther highways leading from the 
taken at a later age with less of youth, and, perhaps, for|icity. There, one can stroll along, and interest himself with 
that reason, less of interest in their expression. During his||the thought of the now extinct people near whose ruined 
lifetime, all he received for his works, not absolutely requi-|/sepulchres he is treading ; or gaze upon the broad face and 
site for his support, was immediately sent to his family.||swelling cone of Etna which rises before him. At an agree- 
And now his aged father may be said, in a double sense, to||able distance from the commencement of this path is an old 
live on the fame of his sgn, since in consideration of that|/monastery of Franciscans. The floor of the venerable church 
son’s arduous labors in the cause of music, which in South-!|is covered with the deeply-carved tablets, beneath which are 
ern Europe may be considered, perhaps, the only truly ||the remains of the Catanese nobility, their arms elaborately 
national object of common interest, the-old man receives|/sculptured upon the cold slabs. Strangers sometimes visit 
a pension from government, quite adequate to his mainte-||a chapel adjacent to see a well executed bust which displays 
nance.” the features of the nobleman who lies beneath, and is thought 

“TI think,” said Isabel, as the party were seated in the||to be the capo d’opera of a Roman sculptor. The adjoining 
opera-house, the same evening, “that the great characteristic||chapel is assigned as the last resting place of Vincenzo Bel- 
of Bellini, is what may be called his metaphysical accuracy.||lini, whose monument will soon exhibit its fresh-chiselled 
There is an intimate correspondence between the idea of the||aspect amid the time-worn emblems around. Thither, one 
drama and the notes of the music. What a perfect tone of||morning, Isabel and the Count wandered, and after leaving 
disappointed affection lurks in the strain, “ Ah! perche non|/the church sat upon a stone bench which overlookd the scene, 
posso odiarti?"’ — the favorite air in the Sonnambula; and//and to her inquiries as to the funeral honors paid, in his na- 
who that should uapreparedly hear the last duet of the Nor-)|tive island, to the memory of the composer, he replied, “ You 
ma, would not instantly feel that it is the mingled expression ||should have witnessed in order to realize the universal grief 
of despair and fondness? How warlike and rousing are the||of the Catanese. Business was suspended. Every voice 
Druidical choruses, and what peace breathes in the Hymn|/faltered as it repeated the tidings ; every eye was moistened 
to the Moon! It is this delicate and earnest adaption of the|/as it marked the badges of mourning. In the Capital the 
music to the sentiment, this typifying of emotion in melody,||same spirit prevailed. There but a few months previous, 
that seems to me to render Bellini’s strains so heart-stirring.” ||the king entered the city and no voice hailed him, because 

“Tn other words,” said Vittorio, “he affects us powerfully, ||the professions made at the outset of his reign were unful- 
for the same reason that Shakspeare, or any other univer-|/filled. The gifted composer came, and acclamations wel- 
sally acknowledged genius, excites our sympathy. His||comed him. Every testimony of private regard and public 
music is true. He has been called the Petrarch of harmony ; "honor was displayed. His sojourn was a festival. So the 











BORROWING. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Green to her husband one morning, 
“the meal which we borrowed from Mr. Black a few days 
ago is almost out, and we must bake to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said her husband, “send and borrow a half a 
bushel at Mr. White’s, he sent to the mill yesterday.” 

“ And when it comes shall we return the peck we borrowed 
more than a month ago, from Widow Grey ?”’ 

“No,’said the husband groffly, “she can send for it when 
she wants it. John, do you go down to Mr. Brown’s and ask 
him to lend me his axe, to chop some wood this forenoon ; 
our’s is dull, and I saw him grind his lastnight. And James 
do you go to Mr. Clark’s and ask him to lend me a hammer ; 
and, do you hear? you may as well borrow a few nails, while 
you are about it.” 

A little boy enters and says, “ Father sent me to ask if 
you had done with his hoe, which you borrowed a week ago 
ast Wednesday ; he wants to use it.” 

‘“ Wants his hoe, child? What can he want withit! I 
have not done with it yet — bat if he wants it, I suppose he 
must have it. Tell him to send it back though, as soon as 
he can spare it.” 

They sat down to breakfast, “Oh Mercy!” exclaims Mrs. 
Green, there is not a particle of butter in the house. James, 
run over to Mrs. Notable’s, she always has excellent butter 
in her dairy, and ask her to lend me a plateful.” 

After a few minutes James returns ; “ Mrs. Notable says 
she has sent you the butter, but begs you to remember that 
she has already lent you nineteen platefals, which are scored 
on the dairy door.” 

“ Nineteen platefuls!’’ exclaimed the astonished Mrs. 
Green, holding up both hands, “ it is no such thing —I never 
had half the quantity ; and if I had — what a little plateful ! 
I should never think of keeping an account of such a trifling 
affair; I-declare, [ have a great mind never to borrow any 
thing of that mean creature again as long as I live.” 


Tue first vessel built in New England was in 1622, at 
Plymouth, and was a large boatorshalJlop. The second was 
the “Blessing of the Bay,” a vessel of forty or fifty tons, 
built by Gov. Winthrop, in 1631, at Mistick, now Medford, 
and launched on the fourth of July. The third was built in 
1631, at Marble Harbor, (Marblehead) by the “Salem peo- 
ple.” This vessel was one hundred and twenty tons bur- 
den, and called the “ Desire.”’”—In 1641, the “Plymouth 
people ” built another of fifty tons. 


Exrent or THE Unitep States. — The United States con- 
tains 2,300,000 square miles. One half of this is settled, 
and contains about 18,000,000 of inhabitants. If the United 
States numbered as many inhabitants to the square mile as 
France, our population would be 363,000,000. The whole 
area of cultivated lands in Great Britain and Ireland, is 
about forty-five millions of acres. 


Tue salt works at Salina and Syracuse, in New York, are 
important and valuable. A Syracuse paper says, that dur- 
ing the year 1839, there were manufactured at the works in 
Onondaga county, 600,000 barrels of salt. 
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A curious account is given, from Tubingen, in Wurtem- 
burg, of a new printing establishment, lately opened by M. 
Theodore Helgerad. All the compositors and pressmen, 196 
in number, 11 of the former being women, are deaf and 
dumb; and have been educated at his cost, for the employ- 
ment in which they are now engaged. The King has con- 
ferred on M. Helgerad the large gold medal of the order of 
civil merit, for this great reclamation from the social and 
moral waste. 

The authorities at the Cape of Good Hope, in removing 
from circulation the paper money of the colony, found that 
the amount of £36,589 had been added to the circulation by 
forgery or fraud. 54 : 
a 

A CHEAP BOOK. %. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume boynd, and forward, the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. , , 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat+ 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. , 
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_. _ Buginess Directory. - “a 


. WRIGHT & MALLORY; 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, ‘id Washington, Boston. 


_  WANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer St 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beapty, a 
Strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose. no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. - -* * 


_ AGENTS WANTED. . 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable Lg to whom very liberal inducements will be* 
given. Apply t0 C.D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


‘ _. GEO. R. FRENCH, . 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cartis en- 
graved and prioted, in the neatest manner. 


. C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Pu et».No. 17 School street;-Boston. Particular at- 
tention paidgtd” » Newspapers, afid all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. ° 


WILLIAM PRATT, f 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealertn Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


; HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount, 

PAMELIA ‘HILL, 

Miniature PAinter,.No. 19 Samerset Street. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES 


’ 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 13'Tremont Row. 
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and independence of the Ottoman Empire, and thereby afford 
additional security for the peace of Europe.’ 

“ Parliament was prorogued in peace (with the small ex- 
ception of the war we are waging with the third of the human 
race, in China,) and when it meets again, it will have to pay 
the bill of a war which has been got up in the recess, a 
pastime to enliven the vacation, a shooting season in Syria, 
a battue in the Levant. 

‘“« But names are things, and what we are about is styled 
a pacification! We bombard towns, we batter.down castles, 
we storm fortresses, we arm semi-savages, and all this for 
peace! What in the name of wonder can Peace think of 
such care of her?” ; F 
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Tue ALtiezs anD Menemet.—lIt is well known to our read- 
ers that the object of the new Holy Alliance, in their present 
warlike proceedings in the Mediterranean, is to deprive Me- 
’ hemet Ali of the possession of Syria, and to render him obe- 

dient to his master! the Sultan of Turkey, a youth about 
twenty years of age. We find in many of our papers a dis- 
position to apologize for the allies, and to condemn the usur- 
pations of Mehemet. We are very apt, when we are esti- 
mating the character and conduct of a foreign prince or ruler, 
to overlook the circumstances of his people, as if these should 
never be used as an apology for cruelty or tyranny. Hence 
Mehemet is too often pronounced a mere tyrant; and while 
thinking of the odious attributes of such a character, we for- 
get that this tyrant is the benefactor of mankind. The treach- 
ery of Mehemet towards the Mamelukes is a stain upon his 
character ; but even this as well as his other cruelties may 
admit of the plea of necessity. Egypt, before Mehemet 
came into power, was bat a den of thieves and banditti ; he 
restored it to order and tranquillity, and has made that coun- 
try as safe for the traveller as any part of the world. Me- 
hemet prosecuted and perfected’ the plan which Napoleon 
originated for the regeneration of Egypt. No man whose 
mild disposition rendered him incapable of cruelty could 
have effected this. It was only by the aotual extermination 
of many of the chiefs of the semi-savages and banditti who 
infested Egypt, that this country could be adorned with the 
arts of civilization. Perhaps it might even be admitted that 
the massacre of the Mameluke chiefs, treacherous as was 
the act, was a necessary part of the plan of civilizing Egypt. 
At least, it cannot be denied that the same arguments which 
are used to apologize for war of any kind except that of self- 
defence, may be used with equal reason for the justification 
of the most atrocious acts of Mehemet ; viz., that they were 
performed for the furtherance of a philanthropic or patriotic 
scheme. 

We have heard much of late years of discoveries and re- 
searches made in modern Egypt, but do not consider that 
all these have been made under the patronage and protection 
of this cruel tyrant. It is to Mehetmet that we are indebted 
for the wonderful discoveries of Champollion, in the art of 
decyphering Egyptian” hieroglyphics; since, without the 
Viceroy’s protection, the expedition of which Champollion 
was a member, could not have effected their object. Me- 
hemet has always patronized learned foreigners who have 
visited his dominions, and has invited and encouraged many 
of them to take up their abode in Egypt. This redounds 
especially to his honor, since he was brought up in ignorance, 
and did not learn to read and write until he was thirty-five 
years of age. How many Englishmen or Americans could 
be found, brought up in similar ignorance, who would think, 
after attaining power, of patronizing literature and science ? 

Mehemet is a usurper —and what is quite as bad in the 
eyes of the allied powers, he is also a plebeian. And what 
were our forefathers, but usurpers of the soil of the Abo- 
rigines? And what are the English but usurpers, —cruel 
and bloody usurpers of the soil and dominion of the Indies ? 
And what do they now meditate but cruel and bloody usur- 
pation of the rights of the poor and bigoted but peaceful 
Chinese? England is nowcarrying on war with two powers, 
the Pacha of Egypt, and the Emperor of China; with the 
former, to punish his usurpations, and with the latter, be- 
cause he has punished her own usurpations. To conclude 
with the words of the London Examiner : — “ We pay for 
an expedition for the promotion of civilization in Afrjca, and 
we pay still more largely for an expedition to restore an- 
archy in Asia. A vote of some poor thirty thousand a year 
is grudged for education at home ; and ten times as many 
thousands are expended in arming semi-barbarians to cut 
the throats of semi-barbarians. We say most edifying things 
in censure of the French propensity for war, and while we 
blame them for menacing war, we feel quite unconscious 
that we ourselves have committed the folly they have only 
meditated, and are actually engaged in a war for the most 
despicable cause for which gun was ever fired. 

“ At the close of the session of Parliament, her Majesty 
informed the two Houses: ‘I am engaged in concert with 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the Emperor 
of Russia and the Sultan, in measures intended to effect the 
permanent pacification of the Levant, (!!) maintain the integrity 





New Mysic. — H. Prentiss has just issued “The Old Water 
Mill,” a song by Eliza Cook, music by H. Russell. The vig- 
nette to this beautiful piece, representing the old water mill, 
is executed’in a style superior to any'thing of the kind we 
have seen on music sheets. 

* The popular Quickstep “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” which 
we present in to-day’s paper, arranged for the flute, for the 
benefit of our gentleman readers, has recently been pub- 
lished as above, adapted to a “ Whig Gathering Song,’’ with 
a very handsome vignette. rar 
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Resumprion or Specus Payments. — The arrangements for 
the resumption of the Philadelphia banks are completed, and 
the suspension Will cease_in January. The United States 
Bank has obtained a loan of two millions of dollars from the 
Boston banks and one million from the New York banks, 
without which it.conld not have reStimed, the results of. its’ 
speculations in cotton having so reduced its means as to re- 
quire a long extension of the balances against it held by 
other banks. 2 = ili 





Accorpion Music. — The accordion is one of the simplest 
of instrumenis, and probably more ‘easily playéd than any 
other of equal melody, and the extédsive use into witich it 
has come has created a demand for mUsic adapted to it. “ One 
of the best works we have seen, both in its selection: of airs 
and their adaptation to the instrument, is the “ New and 
Complete Preceptor” of Mr. Stanwood, recently published 
by Prentiss, 33 Court St. ae as i 
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Tue sketch of the character of Franklin, on our first page 
is from the third volume of Bancroft’s History. } lt forms one 
of the articles of the Boston Book, into which tt was copied, 
by permission of the author, in anticipation of he original 


work. c : a 








A Concert oF THE AcapEmy is to be given this evening, 
at the Odeon. ; ) 


Weekly Mecha. ” “i 


General Gaines, of the U. S. Army, lately delivered a lec- 
ture before the Mechanics’ Institute, in St. Louis city, upon 
nautical defences — which is said to have been af excellent 
production. Mrs. Gaines was. also present, and after the 
General had closed his remarks, she arose, and standing by 
his side, addressed the audience upon the horrors of war. 
Her remarks drew forth immense applause. : 

The Hon. John W. Crockett, son of the immortal Davy, in 
a letter to his constituents, announces his intention of retir- 
ing from Congressional life, at the close of the present Con- 
gress. He assigns asa reason for this course, his “ conscious 
want of the high qualifications necessary to an able and effi- 
cient discharge of his duties.” 

The first number of a new paper called the “ Daily Mail,” 
was issued on Wednesday last. It is edited by Messrs. Purdy 
and Houghton, gentlemen well known in their editorial ca- 
pacity, in thiscity. Tt is published daily, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

The revenve cutters are ordered by the Secretary of the 
Navy, to be employed during the winter, in cruising on the 
coast, for the purpose of rendering assistance to vessels in 











This interesting and poptilar periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated ‘to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 


The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remix subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above ] 
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* ADVERTISEMENT. 


200 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
; And Views in the Holy Land. 
Creapest ano pest Boox (for = pie) on ene oe ~— 
4 in gilt, muslin, 
se ee , teebe senso. Foreale by SAXTON & 


lettered. Price, on § 
PEIRCE, New England Publishing Agents, 133 1-2 Washington street, 


Boston. *,* This work has received the encomiums of all our most em- 
inent clergymen and reviewers. Numerous testimonials like the follow- 
ing ¢ roduced : 
in’ Som the Ledy’s Book for December.} ** This book, as its title imports, 
contains two hundred illustrations from the Bible, beautifully executed. 
The landscape scenes are from original sketches taken on the spot. We 
humbly recommend this work as one containing beautiful views and 
very interesting letter-press. A better gift for a young master or miss 
cannot be found.” SAXTON & PEIRCE, N. E. Publishing Agents, 
133 {-2 Washington Street. 


distress. 
The U. States Frigate Constellation, Captain Storer, saile 


from this port on Wednesday last, for the East Indies, via 
Rio Janeiro. 

Mr. Wm C. Brown having retired from the editorial chair 
of Zion’s Herald, the Rev. Abel Stevens has succeeded to 


the editorship of that paper. 
The trial of Mrs Kinney is fixed for Monday, the 21st of 


December. 
The French blockade of Buenos Ayres has been raised. 
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CPIEIIA WYSE iin WAI SlEtOmmin o.QWHAs StruhiPoso 
ARRANGED FOR TWO FLUTES, AND PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
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A GLEE, FROM THE MELODRAMA OF CONSTANTINI. 
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thee, soft- ly seal, soft- ly seal thine eyes; Wane ¢ -sions gen-tly to the smil-ing skies, Waft thy vi-sions gen-tly to the smil-ing skies. 
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ea soft- ly seal, soft- = seal — 7 Waft thy vi-sions gen-tly tc the vi skies, Waft thy Sechinais gen-tly to the smil-ing skies. 














Cuanrry. ap fear,” said a country curate to his flock, lous gentlemen, the one a bachelor of 70, and the other a|/succeeded during these preparations, in altering the mind of 
“when I explained to you, in my last charity sermon, that|| widower, considerably above that age, both very “ forbidding||the ‘“ betrothed maiden,” and carried her to the “altar of 
philanthropy was the love of our species, you must have|/men,” but both very wealthy. With kind words and liberal || Hymen ” on the evening of Monday se’night.— Scotch paper. 
understood me to say specie, which may account for the || presents, they completely succeeded for a time, in dividing 
smallness of the coliection. You will prove, I hope, by your||the young lady’s affections, and many an angry look and|| Tue Best Friern. — A clear conscience. 
present contribution, that you are no longer laboring under||bitter word was exchanged by the hoary rivals during the 
the same mistake.” contest. Fortune at last seemed to favor the bachelor —he The Boston Weekly Magazine 

obtained the lady’s consent, and went home to “set his * Leper yoy ger neng phi glee: ru ashe Oe be 








, A Lany of the most engaging appearance, newly entered |/house in order” for her reception. But “delays are dan-||Gve copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 
into her 17th year, lately attracted the attention of two amor-|igerous.”” The widower, who had every thing in readiness, ||and directed to the Publishers. 








